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Huckleberry Finn versus The Cash Boy* 


WARREN BECK, LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


Rise,” “Do and Dare,” “Brave and 
Bold,” “Making His Way,” “The Cash Boy,”— 
these current juvenile publications will recog- 
nized many mature man the works 
one Horatio Alger, Jr.; even now they are mak- 
ing their bid second and third generation 
readers. know that these stories found 
the days when automobiles were still 
novelties, for despite parental frowns and the protests 
schoolmarms, boyhood acquaintances and persisted 
bootlegging certain maculate copies from barn barn. 
presume that Horatio Alger’s books must widely read 
now, else how explain recent unlimited editions under the 
auspices acute business man Mr. Kresge? 
One these little books—this same “Do and Dare,” bound 
Mr. Kresge’s behest robins-egg blue scarcely suited 
its aggressive way jocose Christmas 
party, and reminded the author had almost forgotten. 


dear Mr. Palmer: Herewith essay which have endeavored 
comment upon the philosophy cultural education, particularly concerns 
the imagination. have used two boys’ books furnish sort text. 
attempt not develop definitive thesis, but rather indicate funda- 
mental point view and stimulate what should call imaginative thinking 
about it. shall delighted you find this essay acceptable for ‘‘Education.” 

Yours very truly, Warren Beck. 
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Then maid, perhaps inspired the label, shelved the work 
next Christopher Marlowe’s plays, whence met aston- 
ished gaze weeks later. came out furnish, unexpectedly, 
fable for college men. But first provided merry hour, 
for the creator the cash boy real curiosity, especially 
one’s tastes both literary and morbid. 

Descending into age given over impressionistic writ- 
ing, Horatio Alger, Jr., stands unique reason the pains- 
taking candor his method. never suggests when can 
state. makes all transitions with loud trumpetings. 
fore describing the appearance Herbert and George Mel- 
ville upon the scene,” says, will back few minutes 
and relate what happened the farmhouse.” Sometimes 
goes back few years, but always gives written notice. 
watches with parent’s care over his reader’s intelligence 
and doesn’t let any heavy lifting. sheet stamps 
contained twenty-five three cent stamps, representing value 
seventy-five What more than that, you may ask, 
could any author for his customers? 

One phrase, his, merits particular notice—the “repre- 
senting value seventy-five cents.” That Algerian for 
“worth seventy-five cents.” Alger writes thick and 
clotted language. “Our hero,” does not eat his meals, 
of” them. tramp does not steal the silver, 
“possesses himself it.” Herbert does not merely come, 
even arrive; “puts appearance.” You and would 
ask the ticket agent, much Chicago?” but Eben 
“heard inquire, ‘What you charge for ticket Chi- 
and when Eben finds has enough money says 
further, “You may give one.” hoped that the 
agent gave him two, both hard ones. Not that Eben the 
worst sinner. merely the juvenile villain the piece; 
our hero even more punctiliously prosy. 

However, not this overstuffed style which first sickens 
the young devotee Alger; rather, the everlasting stack- 
ing the cards favor happy fate for all those present. 
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Usually there irreclaimable villain who “gets his need- 
but the rest the dramatis personae are frugally 
gathered in. All the sinners venial sins are pardoned, 
washed up, and given good jobs. for our polite and vir- 
tuous hero, more nearly invulnerable than Achilles, and 
more nearly infallible than Lindbergh. The bullets always 
miss him, but never misses promotion. For time the 
boy reader likes it, but last gets too much. Even 
generation whose philosophy has been shaped motion 
pictures, wherein the good old cavalry swoops down the 
valley precisely time, begins find fault with Alger’s 
stories. Even sixth grade boy begins realize that 
life there are inexplicable hitches, or, Benvenuto Cellini 
said that God “does not always pay Saturdays.” 

the boys outgrow Alger, and forget him before they have 
time discern his most horrible example. For book like 
“Do and Dare” there something worse than bad style and 
prepaid destinies. the empty eventfulness such story 
there almost dullness feeling, lack any- 
thing like sincere report real mood. When the author 
does attempt record feeling, reaches the depth 
his fatuity. His characters simply gibber; their emotions 
not track. vengeful redskin having got the drop 
sturdy hunter, way last words the hunter says, “It’s 
enough disgust any decent man!” timely deliverer 
(standard model) shoots the savage through the heart, and 
the savage falls, “his face distorted with rage and disappoint- 
That the average emotional tone—being shot 
annoyance. Nor this the callousness criminality. 
The closest our immaculate hero comes authentic human 
quiver the mild elation that recurs with each raise 
salary. the entire book there hint the joy 
life its impending doom, there neither genuine humor 
nor honest pathos; and the whole range those emotions 
which justify and glorify human existence—pity, zest, forti- 
tude, mirth, reverence, love—lies untouched. Not only un- 
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touched, but apparently unsought and even undesired. The 
book lacks any deep intuitions, all fine devotions; word, 
lacks imagination. 

Given sporting chance, met fairly upon its own ground, 
Alger’s “Do and Dare” shows poorly contrast with 
genuine imaginative masterpiece juvenile fiction, such 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” This delightful novel 
contains something more than diverse populationin 
breathless jumble adventure, for the action 
illuminated the moods real character, boy who sees 
the fun and wonder life. 

Huck hard guy, yet, like Sandburg’s Lincoln, has 
streaks lavendar him, and spots soft violets. 
only the shamefaced vagabond son drunkard, steals 
his food and lies out his scrapes with the zeal self-pre- 
less his conscience would shoot it; feels that wicked- 
ness his line, being “brung up” it; yet his fundamental 
intuitions are righteous altogether. his greatest crisis, 
when, having determined steal Nigger Jim out slavery, 
seals his resolution with the awful words, “All right, then, 
there manly personal loyalty that rises 
with something spiritual triumph above the mental fogs 
compounded his own ignorance, the contemporary social 
superstitions, and the Widow Watson’s ghastly theology. 

However, Huck not often troubled extraneous prob- 
lems. His usual existence serene procedure according 
his own lights. Down the Mississippi drifts his 
raft, mixing adventure and repose equal parts, always 
curious, always hopeful, never indifferent. forever 
having good time. That his characteristic virtue, and 
indeed light achievement. There kind natural 
piety the way gets the juice out life. 

When rained Jackson’s Island, Huck dragged his be- 
longings into cave, and then noticed that was 
one these regular summer storms. would get dark 
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that looked all blue-black outside, and lovely; and the rain 
would thrash along thick that the trees off little ways 
would look dim and spider-webby; and here would come 
blast wind that would bend the trees down and turn 
the pale underside the leaves; and then perfect ripper 
gust would follow along and set the branches tossing 
their arms they was just wild; and next, when was 
just about the bluest and was bright 
glory, and you’d have little glimpse treetops a-plunging 
about way off yonder the storm, hundreds yards further 
than you could see before; dark sin again second, and 
now you’d hear the thunder let with awful crash, and 
then rumbling, grumbling, tumbling, down the sky towards 
the under side the world, like rolling empty barrels down- 
stairs where it’s long stairs and they bounce good 
deal, you That seeing the world! Many people 
have been Europe and the Orient without getting half 
much. This eager-eyed Huck, with all his solecisms and sins, 
ingenuous connoisseur the qualities experiences— 
other words, has imagination. 

Imagination, this sense, means not merely the fabricating 
series fictitious happenings, dime novel; nor 
even the creating atmosphere unearthly strangeness, 
fairy story; but rather the endowing all 
stance with subtle and daring intellectual associations and 
with rich and just emotional appraisals. Imagination mani- 
fests itself truth intuition, vigor revaluation, 
depth feeling. detects abiding mystery just below the 
surface the eternal commonplace; invests the shadowy 
and monotonous events life with the gorgeous colors 
sentiment. confers Huck Finn’s subjective delight and sub- 
jective decorum, without which man has nothing live 
for except the cash boy’s clumsy objective dollars. One 
the elements this kind imagination sensitiveness—an 
acute intellectual and emotional discernment which renders 
the experiences life perpetually fresh, perpetually engross- 
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ing. Another element originality—a power transcend 
the immediate, vary the response, project 
the mind into the infinite unknown. third element sym- 
pathy—a harmony with those common moods and hopes 
mankind which free the human spirit its isolation and 
change life from solitary task into companionable adven- 
ture. 

The poet composer painter often pointed out 
the typical man imagination, and perhaps is, 
genuine creative artist. But the creative artist cannot claim 
all the divine fire. Certainly the scientist imaginative. 
Great discoveries are not made minds quiescent and 
conventional. Perhaps, too, imagination underlies all real 
achievement commerce and industry. Doubtless adminis- 
tration requires originally creative talent. workable 
scheme management much product the imag- 
ination the plotting story. What modern adver- 
tising but fresh venture with the old imaginative arts 
painting and oratory? The realm business termed pro- 
saic, but not cut-and-dried that the business man may 
safely put his whole faith precise formulae. world 
inhabited creatures who are primarily human beings rather 
than statisticians, one cannot progress far any direction 
without the touchstone imagination. 

This solid fact may yet arouse the college man revalua- 
tion the discredited imagination. Its vocational uses may 
yet charm the university doctors business administration 
into patronizing recognition its There 
may yet further attempt chain this fair spiritual thing, 
imagination, the wheel commercial utility. The same 
sort foolhardiness which tempts some teachers English 
offer specific instruction the writing lyrics, may break 
out new place—there may courses Industrial Imagi- 
nation, courses Sympathetic Selling, courses Accepted 
Manner Being Original Executive. 

Manifestly, conscious effort cultivate the imagination 
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for its vocational value would predestined damnation. 
Like any other spiritual grace, imagination comes not with 
observation, but its own way. not learned 
ten easy lessons, even ten thousand hard ones. Imagi- 
nation what the manufacturer would list by-product. 
Servants would term tip. The educators would call 
concomitant. The musician would describe overtone. 
The poet would identify gift the gods. And, 
second thought, any one can perceive the folly, even the im- 
piety, seeking vocational asset that which should 
prayed for personal blessing. 

For imagination more than merely essential element 
world. has power help the individual the difficult 
problem distinguishing the ends life from the means 


living, thing always well worth knowing. College men 


enter variety callings, but they continue inhabit the 
same old world. They make their livings engineers, ar- 
tists, salesmen, teachers, physicians, and executives; but they 
must all live their lives men. Man still higher epithet 
than general manager. ultimately more important 
able recognize individual potential friend than 
discern him possible client customer. “Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than is, 
must deal with the fact that the greater our vocational 
specialization, the greater the danger that will get our 
jobs and our lives confused. Our jobs may require imagina- 
tion, and happy thing for they do, but our lives 
cry out for imagination with infinitely greater need. 
Imagination the kind that Huck Finn had should recom- 
mend itself particularly the college man guide out 
fruitless confusion into the full life that consists not the 
abundance the things man possesses. 

The typical college man may find difficult give the 
imagination its proper place. Most are hampered 
distrust it, distrust which perhaps legacy from 
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the vast estate Yankee puritanism and Yankee practicality. 
Puritanism, the attempt deal with the life the spirit 
negative terms, still casts its lengthy shadow over the land. 
Under its abiding influence many men think that rich emo- 
tional life, which eagerly takes cognizance the charm and 
terror our world, displays unbecoming weakness. Thus 
intuitive joy and awe are continuously opposed vast force 
almost automatic suspicion. The very worst always 
expected any fellow who, like Huck, may choose drift 
raft and watch the stars. 

And even can learn believe that being imaginative 
not necessarily immoral, must still feel that shock- 
ingly unenterprising. Even outgrow puritanism, 
are still chained practicality. live difficult times 
for the imagination. The taint the tribe Alger lies 
upon almost all us; yearn win our ways, and 
dare, and become “cash The slot-machine theory 
life widely accepted; see the universe vast raffle 
things, and are all out for first prize. 

the sidelines this dismal melee puritanism and 
practicality stand the self-styled intellectuals, most pitiful 
group all. They snicker formally the Comstocks and the 
Babbitts; but their mirth has echo sadness about it, 
though they were laughing off their own unhappiness, 
unhappiness born their refined distrust their own imag- 
inations. This curious inversion; turning from the sen- 
timentality pretending feelings which one does not have, 
the sophisticates have swung the other equally hypocritical 
extreme pretending have feelings. barren and 
negative attitude, resulting lack geniality, lack 
delight, and lack faith. Certainly any man whose heart 
full the joy life, and its purging sorrow, will not 
have much time inclination for such superciliousness. Huck 
Finn cannot dismissed merely naive; was too wise 
flippant about his affections. was above the swagger 
that comes self-conscious gnawing spiritual vacuity. 
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His peers will discern that quite much puritanism and 
practicality, the smartness our age reveals poverty 
emotional life, and impotency the imagination. 

Puritanism spreads thin, exhausts itself, becomes less viru- 
lent; the cult intellectualism curbs itself its own snob- 
and perhaps practicality the fault that now holds 
sway. Practicality epidemic; appalling number 
ostensibly civilized persons have become habituated play- 
ing the cosmic marble-game “for keeps,” that they have for- 
gotten how play for fun. But practicality, like other illicit 
passions, often dies time allow remorse. man may 
wrap parcels and ring the cash register busily for years, 
and then suddenly realize that swamped circumstance 
without significance—that his life just one more Alger 
story, utterly without imagination. 

This where Huck Finn has all over the cash boys. 
has learned manner living which never loses its savor. 
finds what Rupert Brooks calls “thoughts that will not 
rend.” knows that what matters the spirit the 
journey rather than the method transportation. gener- 
ation which grows bored and weary limousines may 
well remember that Huck overtook the fleet spirit de- 
light raft. Not that Huck wouldn’t like limousine. 
was ascetic, given the praise poverty even 
the disparagement wealth. was fool, either, and 
would know that money most useful agent. would 
probably devise means for getting much could 
hold his left hand. But the same time would keep 
his right hand free—free grip the right hand other 
imaginative men, free touch and feel the marvelous texture 
life itself. 

Huck sets salutary example, for despite all adverse forces 
men must turn last the imagination. They may 
unconsciously, some saving instinct which they them- 
selves not fully understand. They may furtively, 
taking guilty joy their flirtations with the fancy. They 
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may unwisely and grotesquely. But spite the 
puritan tradition, beauty exacts growing tribute from us, 
and more and more intelligent tribute. spite prac- 
ticality, with its blank forms and its ritual busyness, fancy 
still visits us. spite the guffaws the satirists, 
still shape our lives sentiment. 
The fact that the millions folk who crowd into the 
theatres often get stone does not invalidate the truth that 
they want bread. Not common-sense reality, not profits, but 
exercise the imagination what they ask. The spectators 
and sit the dark, where they cannot attract any atten- 
tion, cannot make any money; and they let themselves 
gripped something which has reality, immediate 
concern, has nothing indeed except the emotional verity with 
which invested their own imaginations. Nothing ex- 
cept emotional verity, yet that can everything. can 
just important was the sight the stars which Huck 
watched when floated down the Mississippi, was the 
loyalty that Huck displayed toward Nigger Jim. 
concert thousand people sit silent and immobile for 
two hours, while man called violinist produces succes- 
sion tones from device wood and gut and horsehair. 
The whole performance utterly impractical, and yet, 
spite the cost accountants, men will have it, because they 
have feeling that matters tremendously. anything 
could arouse the jealousy visitor from another planet, 
anything could open the eyes the humans who know not 
their own world, surely would the spectacle, rightly con- 
sidered, audience absorbing this useless thing, 
indispensible thing, music. 
sports the inquiring college man can see another useless 
thing becoming indispensable. efficiency-mad cash boy 
his first football game might overlook the indispensability 
while studied the awful uselessness. Would not in- 
stantly suggest that there were too many conflicting purposes, 
that both teams would get further each kept the right. 
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Witnessing basketball, might denounce the folly trying 
lodge ball basket without bottom. would im- 
plore someone—anyone—in the sacred name practicality 
sew the basket else persuade the boys quit trying. 
And they would laugh him for his lack imagination. 
For the imagination which illuminates sports and makes 
them powerfully moving. not the cash boy, but Huck 
Finn, who sits the cheering section with the college men. 

Perhaps cannot completely analyze our complex feelings 
about football game, wide the range its values. 
There the joy spectacle, the zest struggle, the 
cation group enterprise, the inspiration the austere 
ethics sportsmanship. There are indescribable emotional 
overtones, wherein lies the justification the game. “We 
want touchdown!” shouts the crowd. But one has yet 
suggested radical revision the rules, that touchdowns 
would more easily obtainable, and more frequently ob- 
tained. What the crowd really wants not touchdown, but 
the touchdown feeling. Nor the team playing primarily 
put the ball across the line, and just that. One cannot 
imagine solitary football player sneaking across the field 
moonless night and with diabolical shrewdness carrying 
football again and again over unoccupied goal line. What 
the players want strategy and stress, and its resultant emo- 
tional thrill. the last analysis, football game produces 
nothing except terms the imagination. purely 
spiritual experience. 

Thus does the human mind reach out instinct for its 
proper sustenance. What man could stomach the plain fare 
existence without the saving flavor imaginative salt? 
What man would trouble play the game except for the fasci- 
natingly variable stakes pain and pleasure? The philoso- 
pher defines values, and comes last imaginative emotion 
the man the street demands more pointedly get kick 
out life; both are talking about the same profound and 
subtle sine qua non. 

However, will partial our wisdom perceive 
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the imagination only the easy enthusiasms our lighter 
moments, recreations. our characters are anything 
more than lumpy accretions, our habits have any human 
grace, our deeds show any dignity, will terms 
fundamental sentiments, which alone provide life with its 
enduring foundation, well with its chief enchantment. 
Imagination bound not merely the sense delight, 
but the sense duty; reveals itself not only songs and 
laughter, but fortitude and sacrifice. Beyond doubt 
the human heart which man lives; his feelings for the 
beautiful and the good which furnish him with morale and 
lend life its propriety and promise. 

Algerian cash boy should drift into college, might 
soon become fretful. would trade his fraternity brothers 
out all their exchangeable property, and after that what 
use would they be? for the faculty, what more could 
see them than potential authors letters recommenda- 
tion? would speedily become weary the humanities, 
and before long would steal away search some school 
where could acquire salable technical skill expert 
accountant pharmacist. 

Not so, that more fortunate youth, Huckleberry Finn! 
would hit snags college, even the Mississippi, but 
would finally learn the channel. would not easy 
job hoist him through freshman composition, and doubt- 
less would the subject several earnest inquests 
the dean’s office; but would ripen due time into bach- 
elor the arts life. 

Having come college, Huck would not merely settle, 
would pioneer. would accept his four-year residence not 
only retreat from the smothering circumstance the 
world, but also exacting intellectual and emotional no- 
vitiate. would lay joyful hold the rich life the 
college environment, with its ghostly counsel traditional 
learning and its searching companionship youth. would 
never lose himself mere idleness, nor would hypnotize 
himself the endless reiteration facts. Psychology would 
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confirm him what his instinct would already have told him 
—that the emotions must organized and trained life 
have its full degree wholesomeness, vigor, and delight. 
Huck would use his time wisely that end, giving his imagi- 
nation free rein, and consolidating all those precious glimpses 
spiritual verity which brought him. the pure 
sciences and arts would perceive the variety ways 
which the human imagination can seize and utilize the mate- 
rials its world. philosophy and literature would read 
enchanting record what men have felt about life; 
history would see how these intangible sentiments have 
fashioned human destiny. 

Huck would acquire another sort culture too. would 
learn find human companionship with uncanny skill, 
seeking out friends not for their usefulness but for their 
agreeability, not for their money but for their moods. 
would learn reverence for the beauty and joy all right 
human relationships, from the easy gaieties casual ac- 
quaintance the deep devotions love. Faith and trust 
would grow him natural religion; the obligations 
comradeship would teach him how the commonplace humdrum 
life can illuminated affection, and how even adverse 
circumstances can transcended the positive sentiment 
loyalty. 

And would learn still other wisdom. Beyond books and 
beyond friends would discover, the recesses his own 
heart, those ultimate truths that can scarcely communi- 
cated, but must attained direct apprehension, through 
the imagination, act faith, and moments that 
cannot commanded. Huck would bless environment 
which ministered kindly him. would cherish tra- 
dition which faithfully fostered the imagination. Looking 
from his history book some afternoon and musing for 
while, might reflect that not for nothing does the college 
trace its lineage back the philosophers and the churchmen, 
whose concern was not much with man’s job with his 
soul. 
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the Elimination Personal Bias from 
Advice How Succeed” 


LESLIE ZELENY, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


fifty the remarkable men the last decade 
were one man, what would this great man’s 
advice young people how succeed. Or, 
one man had lived twenty-two hundred and 
fifty years our modern social order, what 

would his advice the principles indi- 

vidual success? Such advice, given, certainly 


would sought after, because such man 
would have obtained wisdom that would broad life 
itself and would very considerable extent eliminate the 
almost inevitable biases and prejudices lesser man 
one-fiftieth the experience and very probably one-fiftieth 
the wisdom. 

the purpose this article make earnest effort 
possible approach the ideal just set forth. course, 
obviously impossible meet individual who twenty- 
two hundred and fifty years old and who has had ten 
hundred and fifty years business and professional expe- 
rience. But possible tabulate the advice fifty 
remarkable men with equivalent total length life and 
many years experience; classify that advice and 
summarize the classification such manner that our ideal 
man can approached for wisdom. This has been done 
the writer. 

Fifteen the fifty men who have made public* their rules 
for success are listed below, and believed the recognition 
their names and general qualities will increase one’s in- 
terest the summarized recommendations. The men are 


the American Magazine. Reports sampled from issues the last decade. 
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follows (occupations given are those the time their 
report) 
Thomas Wilson, President Wilson and Company, 


Packers. 

Darwin Kingsley, President large life insurance 
company. 

James Walsh, New York doctor and writer. 

James Farrell, President Steel Corporation. 

Theodore Vail, President American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Cardinal Gibbons, Catholic prelate. 

Major General Geo. Goethals, Builder the Panama 


Canal. 
Wallace Donham, Dean the Harvard Business School. 


Dr. Albright, Star life insurance salesman. 
Geo. Tomlinson, operator Great Lakes Steamship 


lines. 

Samuel Vauclain, President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Emerson Cary, President Cary Salt Company. 

James McCulloch, President New York Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Wm. Knox, President Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 

Walter Gifford, Executive Vice-president the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The combined advice these men should rightly con- 


sidered the advice one man with the experience fifty. 
The principles success proposed our statistical Solomon 
are presented below. They are listed order frequency 
mention, and the first number the parenthesis indicates 
the number men mentioning the factor, while the second 
number indicates the percent mentioning it. 

Make Genuine Service your Motto (23, 46). the long 
run you can’t succeed cheating the public. Value must 
given for the pay you receive, better, give more than you 
receive. This suggestion includes the principles reliability, 
unselfishness, co-operativeness, loyalty, and conscientiousness. 
that men grow giving, not getting, and 
that one gives from the overflow simplicity and warmth.” 
Work Hard (15, 30). “The difference between big man 
business and ordinary man largely matter capacity 
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for work.” Enthusiastic (14, 28). Show that you are 
interested your work and that you enjoy making plans for 
improvement. you are not interested your work, act 
you were. Set Definite Goal (11, 22). Few can ar- 
rive they not know where they are going. Visualize 
what you want and then set out the road that leads 
there with all the power that you. “The world makes 
way for the man who knows where going.” Persist 
(11, 22). Even though the way may rough and reverses 
may come—stick! The man who jumps from job job when 
things slack not likely succeed. 

These first five rules seem the writer class 
themselves, and they are mentioned from twenty-two 
forty-six per cent the men. The second group follows: 

Concentrate (8, 16). not swerved from your main 
task trivial activities and interests. Sociable (8, 16). 
Take time human. Enjoy friends and friendship. Show 
Patience (8, 16). The world will not reform itself your 
command. Neither will the organization for which you work. 
your work superior fashion, and willing wait 
reasonable length time for recognition. Pay Attention 
Details (7, 14). “Approach each task, matter how 
small, with the idea that might possibly the thing which 
may determine your whole future.” Control Yourself (7, 14). 
“If you want rise, your first job master your own 
temper.” Courageous (6, 12). When you are convinced 
that certain matter true and right and should carried 
into actual practice—go ahead and get done. Don’t let the 
sneers shallow thinkers deter you. Develop Yourself 
(6, 12). Continue grow the mastery the principles 
theory and practice your particular line work. 
pel yourself from one thing another.” Know Facts 
(6, 12). The mind cannot make sound judgments without 
basic facts. Establish Record Wherever You Are (5, 10). 
the job little better than those around you, and little 
better than you are expected it. Able Handle 
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Men (5, 10). One has better chance succeed high 
positions knows the principles and practices directing 
the activity others. This refers particularly under- 
standing the principles underlying the development 
morale. Honest (4, 8). what you know right. 
Employers like men who can depended upon tell the 
straight truth, even though may show the weakness 
oneself. Modest (4, 8). Have merit. Use it. 
talk about much. Others will learn your accomplish- 
ments there are any. Use Common Sense (4, 8). Use 
simple solutions problems. Keep clear-headed. Thought- 
ful (4, 8). Consider the desires others little matters. 
Think first and act second. Keep Your Health “Do 
not work when you should sleeping, playing, eating.” 


TABLE SHOWING RANKING SUCCESS FACTORS 


(With Number and Percent the Fifty, Specifying Each) 


Quality 
Make Genuine Service your Motto 
Work Hard 

Enthusiastic 

Set Definite Goal 

Persist 

Concentrate 

Sociable 

Show Patience 

Pay Attention Details 
Control Yourself 

Courageous 

Develop Yourself 

Know Facts 

Establish Record wherever you are 
Honest 

Modest 

Use Common Sense 

Thoughtful 

Keep your Health 
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Required Composition for College Freshmen 
ROBINSON SHIPHERD, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


time ago survey was completed some 
seventy-five colleges and universities among the 

United States, which made possible draw 

few conclusions about their practice con- 

ducting required writing courses for their fresh- 
men; that is, base these conclusions more 


leges and universities make fairly representa- 
tive group—a reasonably just cross-section, apparently, the 
country. Geographically, 47% are the 
Alleghanies and north Mason and Dixon’s line; 24% are 
Mason and Dixon’s line; 21% are “Cen- 
this line and between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies; and are the Rockies. (The 
unevenness these percentages not widely different from 
the uneven collegiate density these sections.) student 
makeup, 53% the institutions are coeducational, 32% for 
women, and 14% for men. size, 44% are relatively small, 
with fewer than 1,000 students; 33% are relatively large, 
with more than 2,000. More than fourth the number, 
26%, are state universities. 

The sorts data collected and computed are the usual ones: 
size sections, frequency meetings, quantity writing 
and rewriting, kinds writing, use the conference method, 
collateral reading literature, and use textbooks. 

The evidence the whole reassuring. For the most 
part confirms our idea the better way doing these 
things, and assures that the “generality” colleges, within 
their limitations, pursue the ideal with good deal per- 
sistence. The data, that is, are mostly what should ex- 
pect; yet some instances bit surprising. 

The average section 27.6, with 22% using more than 30, 


firmly fact than usually can. These 
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and 22% fewer than 25. The average number meetings 
week only 15% meet oftener, and less often than 
times week. The average amount writing bit 
better than pages week; 18% require more than and 
18% fewer than This amount expressed themes shows 
the average number short themes week under 2—1.7 
(17% require more than 42% fewer than and the aver- 
age number long themes semester (35% require 
more than 30% fewer than 2). Conferences are compul- 
sory for all students with 82%; for poor students only with 
8%; and not required for any with 10%. More than half 
use period not less than minutes more than 20; 35% 
get along with conferences semester; 18% hold them 
fortnightly, 10% monthly, weekly. considerable amount 
—1000 pages more semester—of reading pure liter- 
ature required 55%; considerably less than that re- 
quired 25%; and 11% admit not requiring any. (This 
large use literature freshman composition shows the wide 
and significant spread idea that relatively young.) 
The general practice not requiring longer themes 
reworked is, however, somewhat surprising; and also not 
altogether reassuring. Only 25% these colleges commonly 
require this sort rewriting; 75% record themselves 
usually not requiring it. Since the successful writers, 
all sorts and temperaments, confess with such impressive 
unanimity their need rewriting the same matter again and 
again Stevenson, Mark Twain, Conrad), and since our 
students with equal unanimity have the wrong attitude toward 
rewriting and regard abnormal penalty instead 
normal need, may seriously question whether there 
should not more rewriting—perhaps less new writing—for 
the sake more really good writing. Another disclosure 
possibly surprising the decline argumentative practice: 
38% omit argumentation. The conventional arrangement 
exposition and argument the first semester, and description 
and narration the second, used, however, 28%; 15% 
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stress exposition. Narration put the first semester 
8%, argument the second 10%; while these classifica- 
tions have been definitely abandoned 7%. 

the use textbooks, practically 100% record 
using specimens from pure literature; rhetoric used 
and handbook 53%. Only specify the use 
current periodical literature. Textbooks are definitely elided 
two (both eastern colleges for women). 

Sections graded basis proficiency are reported 
8%. 

Special stress literature, such turn the course rather 
from writing toward reading, characteristic 13%, in- 
cluding, course, both Yale and Princeton. 

seemed still further worth while see the groupings 
already mentioned would show any significant differences 
likenesses; and some both have appeared. 

Sections are larger the western group and among small 
colleges; smaller the south, the large colleges, the women’s 
colleges, and the state universities. 

Meetings are slightly less frequent the east than else- 
where, and women’s colleges and small ones. 

The most writing seems done the eastern colleges, 
the least the western; more the small than the large, and 
nearly twice much the women the men. 

Rewriting less common the south and mid-west, and 
among the men. 

Argument omitted more largely east and west, least 
the oratorical south. full half the women’s colleges 
quite naturally omit argument; half the western group, 
and more than third the eastern, omit it; only 17% 
the larger colleges, but 28% the smaller. 

Expository prose stressed third the central group, 
but only the southern; the state colleges (co- 
educational), and hence the larger rather than the smaller. 
The conventional arrangement exposition, argument, de- 
scription, narration, kept most generally the south, least 
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the west, and more the small than the large. Such 
variation this order narration the first semester 
argument the second appears rather infrequently—not all 
among the women, rather more large central colleges than 
elsewhere. The tendency discard these distinctions for 
literary types other teaching methods seems also slight; 
appears none the southern colleges, one the six 
western, one-tenth the men’s colleges, and one-tenth 
the state institutions. 

State universities seem make more use the required 
conference than any other group; next them are women’s, 
southern, and small colleges. The frequency conferences 
generally two three semester; but women’s colleges 
and small ones the fortnightly conference popular 
the less frequent one. Weekly conferrings are used 27% 
the central group, but none the eastern, western, 
men’s, state groups. 

The required reading collateral literature appears 
more widespread among the men and the east; and the 
men’s group the only one where every college makes some 
reading requirements pure literature. One-fifth the 
central group omit this reading requirement. The smallest 
amount such required reading seems done the cen- 
tral western, and large coeducational groups. 


Among the very many ramifications these data, re- 
capitulation shows certain interesting group tendencies when 
the group kept the point view. 

First, geographically. The eastern group has (like the 
western) larger sections and fewer meetings, but does more 
writing and rewriting. (with the west) leads the move- 
ment drop argumentation. loth drop the required 
conference, but compromises occasionally the conference 
with the student. makes largest use the fortnightly 
conference, while the central and southern groups have the 
least frequent conferrings—two three semester. And 
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the eastern group does much more reading—probably twice 
that the western; with the southern group second. 

The state universities show more small sections—like the 
larger colleges (63% these state universities are naturally 
among these “large” colleges) frequent meetings, and con- 
siderable amount writing and rewriting. They lead the 
other groups stressing exposition, and are liberal rather 
than conservative about dropping argument particular and 
these pedagogical distinctions general. They also lead 
requiring conferences, though they lead also using the least 
frequent ones. And they are near the top the amount 
reading required. 

Among the men’s women’s, and coeducational colleges the 
women have the smallest sections, meet less frequently, and 
write more—the men write considerably less than the others, 
and very much less rewriting. All the men practice argu- 
ment, but only half the women. The mixed colleges stress 
exposition most, the women’s least; and the women are least 
inclined change the usual order the kinds discourse 
discard their methodistic use. The women’s colleges 
most generally require conference, the men’s least 
and the women lead the use the frequent conference. 
Only one their group requires reading litera- 
ture; but the amount reading required the men’s group 
far ahead the others. 

between large and small, the differences are rather per- 
sistent. The large have smaller sections and meet more fre- 
quently, but write less. (In rewriting they are much alike.) 
The large not often omit argument, transpose and 
narration; but they more often abandon the conventional 
arrangement the four kinds prose, and they twice 
often put special stress exposition. They are also very 
slightly more ready drop these classifications than the small 
colleges are. The large ones are noticeably less apt require 
conference—one-fourth them require none all, 
against one-tenth the smaller ones; and even this one-tenth 
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require conferences with their poor students. The large col- 
lege also gets along with the longer interval; between the 
conference once two weeks and that once six seven, 
the ratio is: 


Large college—frequent 12%, infrequent 54%. 
Small college—frequent 31%, infrequent 31%. 


reading, the large college nearly three times often 
makes requirement, and requires really considerable 
amount only about two-thirds the proportion the small 
college. 

The tabulations follow—first the general one, then that 
which shows the groupings. 


Number centage 


Average number section ................ 27.6 
Colleges admitting more than .......... 
Colleges admitting fewer than .......... 

Average number meetings week .......... 
Colleges using more than meetings ...... 
Colleges using fewer than meetings ...... 

Average number pages original per 

Colleges requiring more than pages ...... 
Colleges requiring fewer than pages ...... 

Average number short themes week ...... 
Colleges requiring more than 
Colleges requiring fewer 

Colleges requiring more than ............ 
Colleges requiring fewer 

Colleges usually requiring long themes re- 

Colleges usually not requiring such rewriting. 
Colleges teaching exposition, argumentation, de- 

scription, narration, about that 
Colleges using exposition largely wholly.... 
Colleges omitting formal argumentation....... 
Colleges teaching argument semester.... 


Colleges teaching narration semester.... 
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Percentage 
Colleges not using these classifications........ 
Colleges requiring individual conference...... 
Colleges not requiring individual 
Colleges requiring conference only with poor 

Colleges using weekly conference........... 
Colleges using biweekly conference.......... 
Colleges using monthly conference.......... 

Colleges requiring reading literature..... 
Colleges requiring small amount ........... 
Colleges requiring 1000 pages more each 

Colleges using specimens models .......... 100 
Colleges using handbook .................. 
Colleges using current periodical 
Colleges using textbooks ................ 
Colleges putting special stress literature.... 
Colleges using graded sections .............. 

Prayer 


Thank God for the cool, fresh wind that sings, 
Thank God for the joy the sunshine brings, 
Thank God—thank God for the little things! 
The world, through our Lord, with beauty rings! 


—CAROLINE PARKER SMITH. 
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The Orientation College Freshmen 


GLEN BLACKBURN, DEPARTMENT HISTORY, 
INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


cation has swiftly and absorbingly engaged 

the attention the academic world the prob- 

lem properly inducting the college freshman 

into the complexities existence modern 

campus. Although research industrial per- 

sonnel and experimentation vocational ad- 

justment has been going for number 

years, both universities and the industrial clinic, con- 

scious attempts motivate objectify college life has only 
begun extensively studied. 

The chief role building modern colleges and universities 
has been played the publicity directors, whose salary 
usually direct proportion the number students at- 
tracted, and physical equipment paid for gifts extracted 
either from reluctant public from stubborn legislature. 
result the work these experts are now con- 
fronted with plentiful number well-populated colleges; 
and are just beginning seriously ask ourselves what 
done with this immense herd impetuous, purposeless 
youngsters whom have beguiled for four years from their 
home environment. 

Most college administrators are fumbling inexpertly with 
the problem, they are giving any attention all; but 
the greatest single step was taken when educators came 
realize that supercilious neglect campus problem could 
way annihilate mitigate it. The post-war rush 
the American college intensified the struggle between the 
academic and “country club” tendencies swamping the 
colleges with this horde rather flacculent youth. the 
alarming possibility presented this class students which 
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prompted the first serious study the campus theatre 
social growth. College life had been regarded 
abnormal and half-monastic sort life, not coming 
under the same laws other social units. matter 
fact, the only difference between the college and any other 
common institution the absence certain specialized func- 
tions and the intensification others. 

not the purpose this article analyze the college 
campus social unit, nor criticize the assignment 
emphasis the various college activities; but attempt will 
made indicate the progress already achieved the orien- 
tation college freshmen, and perhaps, point out some 
possible lines development for the future. The writer 
necessarily speaks from his own experience largely, because 
the newness the subject permits only scanty literature. 
Moreover, actual experience directing freshman orienta- 
tion has proven that much the discussion the problem 

college executives rather vapid idealism; and most cur- 

rent theories, they ever ingratiating and comfortable 

particular dean president, soar grandly the academic 
heavens without much riffle the sluggish under- 
graduate atmosphere. 
There are two principal kinds orientation courses. The 
first the “preview which strictly academic 
nature and somewhat specialized, the Social Science 
course given Clark University, the “Nature the 
World and Man” given the University Chicago. Such 
courses are intended acclimate the student rather 
broad field learning, and are purely academic. The other 
course the “campus orientation” course, which usually 
treats such subjects methods study, social responsi- 
bilities the student, problems hygiene, religious activities 
and obligations, and other materials which will enable the 
new student enter more comfortably and successfully into 
the life the campus. 

order provide basis for the organization course 
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Freshmen Orientation Indiana Central College, approxi- 
mately 250 questionnaires were sent out nearly all the 
colleges the United States with attendance between three 
hundred and twelve hundred students. Replies were received 
from exactly 150 schools. The form the questionnaire was 
follows: 


Name college ....... 
you give orientation course for freshmen? Yes.. No.. 
given one .... two ....semesters? 

credit given?.... Yes.... No.... How much?.......... 
Does course deal with social....academic....religious..... 

the freshman group instructed one unit........or 


Any reading required? Yes.. 
you have freshmen register earlier than others? Yes.... 


No.... How many days?.... What the purpose, 
facilitate intelligent registration 
....fraternity college traditions..... 


practical advice student affairs?. 
you give intelligence “placement” tests? 


tabulation the replies reveals the following status 
Freshman Orientation courses and Freshman Week the 
one hundred and fifty colleges: 


Number Orientation courses .... 
Semesters given, one ............. 
Credit given 
three hours ....... 
Number instructors 
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Content courses 


academic ........ 
vocational ..... 


Size groups 
unit instruction 
group instruction 


Aims the courses 


inspirational ..... 


informational ... 


Amount work 
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readings required ............ 
Schools having Freshman Week pro- 
Time devoted the program 
three days ........ 
Purpose 
facilitate registration ........ 
more intelligent registration 
college traditions ............ 
practical advice student af- 
Schools giving some form intelli- 
gence placement tests ...... 112 


one case the answer was checked for the first 
question and the remaining ones neglected; and many 
cases several questions were unanswered, with the result that 
the total number courses given excess the totals 


the groups alternatives. 


Since credit indicated 
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fifty-one schools, can assumed that the remaining schools 
not give credit. The high number schools giving quizzes 
and required readings significant,—the tendency not 
make “pipe” courses. 

few schools indicated aims content other than those 
suggested the questionnaire. Undoubtedly, the rigidity 
printed list questions prevented any general discussion 
aims devices not mentioned the questions. few 
schools, however, indicated additional data. train- 
ing,” “comprehension social evolution,” and “reflective 
thinking” are some the aims divulged. Others said that 
“student guidance,” “world survey,” “transition from high 
school college,” “Biblical training,” “explorational,” “habit 
forming,” “survey fields knowledge,” were other aims 
noted the margin the questionnaire. These expressed 
aims, however, are variations only phraseology, and not 
fundamental objectives. 

Four the twenty-six schools giving the Orientation Course 
groups, indicated that the sex the students was made 
the basis division. From great many letters received 
from college deans appears that another usual basis 
division the effort maintain groups not excess fifty 
students. 

few colleges instead having “freshman when 
upper classmen are not attendance, conduct orientation 
exercises during the regular registration week. One college 
has Freshman Convocation weekly; and another entrusts the 
orientation program the weekly meetings the 

Whether not much reliance can placed intelligence 
tests, the fact that 112 schools out the 150 are giving them 
proof the active interest the problem freshman 
testing. significant observe that out 150 colleges 
only eleven fail offer one the three 
tests, freshman orientation, freshman week. 

orientation course was inaugurated Indiana Central 
College not for the purpose adorning the curriculum, nor 
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with the aim pleasantly diverting the faculty members who 
would participate, but rather with the object supplying 
convenient, timely, and impressive form set notions 
regarding student life which would supply the student with 
point view with which confront his problems. The 
central idea the course was the belief that the first few 
weeks the young freshman the critical period. 
plunges into study with gusto and good-will, all probability 
his stride set for the entire year; and will most likely 
attack his work the right spirit given the impres- 
sion that “everybody’s doing The reiteration the in- 
structor the necessity persistent and purposeful appli- 
cation studies will usually sufficient decide the atti- 
tude the freshman, unless the opposite impression re- 
ceived from the older students. The idea “gentleman’s 
should spared the new student possible. Therefore, 
part the orientation work nullify some the depre- 
cating remarks with which the lofty upper-classmen endeavor 
disillusion the artless freshmen. 

college administrator permits himself deceived 
into thinking that bald advice proffered college student 
taken its full value. The purpose advice freshmen 
simply attempt, feeble way, counteract some 
the destructive phases student opinion. The new student 
must get his ideas somewhere; why not expose him few 
notions originating from the faculty? And there time 
when faculty advice will more honored than during the 
first few weeks, before the student becomes too magnificently 
sophisticated. 

prominent educator once remarked, most the prob- 
lems the campus would easily conquered the entire 
student population college would graduate one time 
order have only new students each year. fact 
that positive advice only aims half the the major 
element the problem eliminate the negativing influ- 
ence the upper classmen. Once have developed the 
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technic influencing the relatively supple freshmen, our 
attention should turned the more untamable upper- 
classmen. Meanwhile, the injection the proper toxin into 
the newcomers bound raise the resistance the college 
whole, for today’s freshmen will become the upper-class- 
men tomorrow. 

sometimes argued that advice the present generation 
wary youth should judiciously and inconspicuously 
sprinkled through the regular schoo] activities. This method 
very good and should employed extensively pos- 
sible, but something more stimulating necessary. Delicate 
suggestions will not penetrate student consciousness, bom- 
fledged course, prominently catalogued and charge 
well-known faculty member, holds the possibility impress- 
ing the freshman least with the purport not the details 
its contents. 

There are two opposite dangers confronting orientation 
program. One pitfall consists such prescription the 
regime the freshman and such assiduous shielding from 
all the jolts college life that becomes too docile and 
apathetic. the other hand, there the danger causing 
the freshman entertain the feeling that all the attention 
and ballyhoo are only deserved recognition His Majesty, 
the college freshman. This latter state affairs would in- 
evitably constrain the sophomores unthrone the upstart 
considerable cost campus tranquility. one these 
false impressions should avoided. Tractibility without 
apathy, and self-confidence without braggadocia the golden 
mean. 

not asking too much for such course justify its 
raison d’etre; and after only brief experience with the proj- 
ect there general agreement among the faculty Indiana 
Central College that the morale the Freshmen has been 
raised, better school work being presented, and more 
legitimate college spirit demonstrated. open question 
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the mind the instructor whether the more vitalizing 
reaction has taken place upon the freshmen upon the fac- 
ulty, who, because recent discussions college aims, have 
felt the necessity increased vigilance and objectivity both 
the classroom and the social and religious life the 
campus. The result would probably the same either 
case, and would most successful with both processes 
work. 


Compensation 


bare walls shut in. art adorns 
Nor music thrills within poor retreat— 

cannot entertain the proud elite; 

Who sees poverty but laughs and scorns 
And straightway leaves bed thorns. 
Withdrawing here from cruel, throbbing street, 
find solitude that complete, 

sleep and dream and wake lonely morns. 


But, oh, the pearls thought garner here, 
The visions beauteous often see— 

What harmonies drift here from realms divine! 
While choicest spirits’ company near, 
Inhibited moron debris, 

And all the best most supremely mine. 


Jones, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HEWITT VINNEDGE, HEAD THE DEPARTMENT HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MAYVILLE, NORTH DAKOTA 


called this paper apology for art, 


not because believe that art something for 
which excuses should made, not because 
something that must crave pardon instantly 
fer its very existence, but because has been 
unfortunately misrepresented and much under- 
rated, and needs apology, the sense 
ment true alignment. shall try show that art not 
that shadowy and ethereal thing, rarefied and detached from 
normal life, that often thought be; that is, and 
must necessity be, integral part the well-rounded 
essential industry differing striking degree from other 
crafts and businesses; that intelligent and appreciative 
interest things artistic emphatically not characteristic 
which should kept hidden from the eyes supposedly 
philistine world; that person having such interest need 
have just fear that his acquaintances will consider him 
lacking the qualities “he-man” “she-woman.” 
The mistaken notion that artist being apart, mem- 
ber select company chosen people, entirely 
modern one; not historically correct. One reads many 
jokes and sees many cartoons about the rakish-looking artist, 
with the uncut and shaggy hair and the long and flowing 
tie, who lives the so-called Bohemian life, mingles only with 
his allegedly superior group, and makes strenuous effort 
break all the conventions. Such individual not 
genuine artist; poseur, busily work striking one 
startling gesture after another. matter fact, 
busy gesturing that has time for the serious business 
art. Your true artist may, course, have certain amount 
carelessness about his personal appearance, because 
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probably rather busy; but likely frequent good 
barber and good haberdasher the office clerk the 
traveling salesman. too busy and too interested 
his work anything else. cannot afford spend the 
amount time needed the keep the flowing 
locks the expected artistic abandon deposit the cor- 
rect amount grease spots upon the long Windsor tie and 
the outlandish costume. Such things are non-essentials with 
about which cannot bother. work- 
man, busy doing his own work the best that can. 
other words, individual, working away his trade. 
not mere type, striving make himself conform 
preconceived notion. Thus actually far less conven- 
tional than the poseur who forever hedged about with the 
conventions trying appear unconventional. 

partly because the ridiculous appearance and man- 
ners the quack artist that art has gained unsavory 
reputation with many intelligent persons modern times; 
for the quack, being what popularly known nut, has 
forged into public attention, and has given bad name 
art general. Persons have come believe that all artists 
must like that, too, and the man woman common 
sense thinks: “That fellow’s freak. His work must 
freakish and nutty, too. have nothing with it. 
Leave art other nuts. stick good common sense.” 
And can scarcely blame these sensible people for their 
attitude. They are not altogether fault for their judg- 
ment. But their position false one, none the less. When 
the quacks and charlatans the medical profession are 
shown up, there proportional reaction against the entire 
but would mistake for this reason (would 
not?) relegate all physicians and their work the limbo 
arrant bunkum. The profession would soon decline and 
finally vanish. 

That exactly what has been happening, inclined 
think, the case art. The adverse attitude, whether 
indifference outright hostility, largely the cause, 
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believe, for the relatively lower state art the moment 
than that which has often enjoyed the past. For 
artist cannot rise above his age. essentially the epit- 
ome and the expression his age and people. And his 
age and people have rather low opinion art, his work 
will rather low order. more and more con- 
vinced that there can great art apart from great 
demand. The attitude society unites with the skill the 
artist, and the offspring this union great art. There 
cannot great art when one these two 
absent. 

the middle ages and the Renaissance there was great 
art. Then the artist was rarefied being, aloof from his 
fellows. the contrary had amenities; enjoyed 
neither distinction nor position. was recognized merely 
craftsman who could manufacture product that was 
general demand. belonged the bricklayers’ union, 
the stonemasons’ union, the equivalent such 
organizations. times the fundamental center 
interest was the Church. The painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, the musician was regarded laborer with 
greater less degree skill for administering and satis- 
fying that interest. turned out product less de- 
mand than the automobile manufacturer produces today. 
Consequently there was great art business, there 
today great motor-car business. And the 
Renaissance artist expressed accurately the mental attitude 
his time. could not help expressing its attitude, for 
was filling its demands and answering its problems. That 
why the fine arts can best express the psychology 
given community age; for they are good art, they are 
the epitome the age. That why say that art the 
cultural expression race; not because some sort 
highbrow addition race, but because reflects the race’s 
mentality the most accurate, and therefore the most culti- 
vated, manner; for cultivation only another word for 
painstaking care. 
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have mentioned the sculptor, the painter, and other 
artists, and this leads discussion what fields 
human activity are embraced within the term fine arts, 
and even attempt definition art. Immediately get 
dangerous ground, for art has been one the most defined 
and, think, most misdefined things all history. shall 
not attempt alone. Before have the effrontery 
advance art theory own, shall give, brief, that 
very competent and scholarly art critic, Mr. Ernest 
Wilkins the University Chicago. Mr. Wilkins’ creed 
art consists six parts, based upon common element: 
The first condition for the production art the pres- 

ence the artist intellectual-emotional energy. 
While the artist has the surplus that energy there must 
come him some compelling impression. 
The process art production the release the surplus 
intellectual-emotional energy through the rendering 
certain impression. 
the work art great, the store surplus 
energy must large, and the impression one wide 
human appeal, and the rendering loyal. 
The work art inexhaustible reservoir intel- 
lectual-emotional energy, from which may draw. 
The work art has also the power make more 
readily able perceive impressions, such that ren- 
dered the artist. 
embodies within his creed the five conventional fine arts, 
and classifies them thus: 


Visual Auditory 


Abstract (withdrawn from 
human experience) Architecture Music 


Human experience the funda- Sculpture 
mental element Painting Literature 


Mr. Wilkins’s definition workable one and relatively 
simple one. is, perhaps, presumptuous advance 
one own after submitting his. But feel that there 
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need for one still more flexible and simple—one that will 
enable include within the scope fine arts two other 
branches activity: dramatics and scholarship. For hold 
that these departments human labor are arts less fine, 
less essential, less imaginative than the five that are 
more permanently established. And now come this defi- 
nition. According notion art that field work 
which, stimulating the imagination through the medium 
the senses, creates for the time new community per- 
sons, actions, and things into which the individual may 
enter and which may become member. This defini- 
tion does away with any extended discussion 
absolute beauty the abstract. hold that this latter 
does not exist. When the “new community” recognized, 
the enters with the admission that the art 
beautiful. repay the artist for the effort creation, 
express our perception for the new community and our appre- 
ciation for telling him that has created beautiful 
thing. 

Let test the definition seeing answers the 
needs the seven arts which have mentioned. 

Music, appealing the sense hearing, certainly opens 
such new community; for the imagination stirred 
listen it, and conjures before world delight 
pain, exaltation depression, into which are 
plunged and whose emotions actuate for the time. Archi- 
tecture may frequently open for literally new habita- 
tion which may dwell more happily, through the 
medium line mass may enable pass over the 
threshold new and richer life. Sculpture and painting, 
through the media line and mass line and color, present 
with new company beings familiar form, beings 
like ourselves, doing things that ourselves do, obviously 
actuated motives and experiencing sensations akin our 
own, beings whose company become members, and 
who thus enlarge our acquaintance and our experience. Liter- 
ature probably even more effective than these other art- 
forms bringing the new community into being, for the 
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poet the novelist uses the same medium that habitually 
use our daily conversation—that is, familiar words with 
which creates for emotional logical content 
which feel for the time vitally concerned and interested. 
Dramatics employs perhaps still more intimate medium 
with which open the new community interest and 
experience, for the actor creates the illusion this new com- 
munity simulating the actual words, tones, gestures, and 
habits which are daily employing ourselves. And intelli- 
gent scholarship certainly does not leave its devotee without 
providing for him new world which may live and 
move; for the scholar (an historian scientist, let say) 
creates with his research conception the past glories 
mankind dream the future possibilities the race, 
which form, indeed, veritable new earth. 

attempted definition art thus will seen cover 
the needs and the activities what have referred 
the seven fine arts. is, then, working hypothesis which 
may used until thoroughly discredited; and that 
about far one can defining art. With this 
shall rest case. 

have tried show that the artist essential part 
society, using the same current coin that necessary 
create great businesses—imagination. have tried demon- 
strate that art not highbrow by-product, but integral 
element the necessary production well-developed race 
living and active community. have tried point 
out that interest art not anaemic diversion for 
warped and sickly souls, but normal activity for any vigor- 
ous and healthy mind, and essential attitude for the crea- 
tion great art. And have tried show that person 
who lacks concern for art not thereby indicating wealth 
common sense, but passing remarkable opportunity 
increase the pleasures life. may succeed con- 
vincing few who will, therefore, try make art more 
understandable, both children and adults, well 
schools homes and communities, writing will not 
have been purposeless. 
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Critics Milton’s 
GOOD, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


the Tractate stands within that small 
class educational documents which belongs 
literature the strict sense, has come about 
that the literary critics have given their atten- 
But their work has had little influence 
upon educational thought. least, may 
judge from the usual run the histories 
education, the educators, like specialized work- 
ers general, have followed their own narrow groove. 
their bibliographies the literary critics not 
here devote ourselves few the greatest those critics 
who have considered Milton’s educational scheme: Samuel 
Johnson (1709-1784), Vicesimus Knox (1752-1821), David 
Masson (1822-1907), and Richard Garnett (1835-1906). 

The great poet and “most notable Englishman who ever 
kept school” might surprised find himself counted 
among the educators. His Tractate mere sketch—a let- 
ter, fact—written satisfy importunate friend. Its 
brevity the less important circumstance, since sig- 
nificant not only for what is, but also for that which 
points, the English academy; and while cannot said that 
the dissenting academies followed just the lines drawn 
Milton, yet his statement stands lofty expression 
English realism and emphatic protest against the re- 
moteness from life the schools and universities that 
knew well. 

Milton’s protest, although drawn from him pressure, 
grew out his own experience. Already skilled Latinist, 
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Perhaps special exception should made Laurie, “Studies 
the History Educational Opinion from the Cambridge, 1903. 
This has a good study of Milton and mentions Doctor Johnson's criticism. 
Professor Laurie makes the strange mistake of thinking that Doctor Johnson 
omits notice the very large place assigned moral and religious 
instruction. Doctor Jehnson notices and commends this feature the Tractate, 
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removed his sixteenth year from St. Paul’s School 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. remained until had taken 
second degree (1632), but like some lesser poets, Lowell 
for example, seems have suffered rustication. This 
experience finds expression some Latin lines which Cowper 
renders thus: 


time that pedant’s threats disdain, 
And fly from wrongs soul will ne’er sustain, 
peaceful days, letter’d leisure spent 
Beneath father’s roof banishment 

Then call banish’d, will ne’er refuse 

name expressive the lot choose. 


Milton objected not only the treatment accorded him, 
but also the education offered him amidst “the warfare 
the Ten years after leaving her, spoke Cam- 
bridge university “which, the time her better 
health and mine own younger judgment, never greatly ad- 
mired, now much One thinks unavoidably the 
famous sentence which Gibbon directed Oxford: “She will 
claim her for mother.” final stroke, Milton concludes 
“the demonstration what should not do,” and exhibits 
the miscarriages university education posting list 
the monsters which has given untimely birth: mercen- 
ary divines, litigious lawyers, fawning courtiers and rich 
dilettantes who live out their lives ease and luxury, feast 
and jollity. these are the fruits misspending our 
prime youth the schools and universities do, either 
learning mere words such things were better un- 
learnt.” Perhaps the bitterness his attack merely shows 
the depth his interest the cause truer education. 

made one other approach the guild. wrote two 
school-books: Grammar the manner Donatus? and 
Logic “according the method Ramus.” Written 
Masson believes, the days his pedagogy, they were pub- 


Wayland Johnson Chase, Ars Minor Donatus,’’ Madison, 1926, 21. 
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lished much later; and this may show his continuing interest 
the craft his early years. the Logic, Doctor Johnson 
remarks: know not whether even this book did not 
intend act hostility against the Universities; for Ramus 
was one the first oppugners the old philosophy, who dis- 
turbed with innovations the quiet the schools.” 


Milton was poet and from his early years regarded 
poetry his province. Affairs, private and public, made him 
great prose writer. And the prose the Tractate stands 
the critical editions beside that the Areopagitica and the 
Defense the English People. Masson has said: “Above all, 
the noble moral glow that pervades the Tract Education, 
the mood magnanimity which written, and the faith 
inculcates the powers the young human spirit, 
rightly nurtured and directed, are merits And 
now, upon remembering that Milton taught boys, that wrote 
school-books, and that his discussion education, subject 
sometimes thought dull, displays unquenchable faith 
the young human spirit and moral glow which has attracted 
readers for these three hundred years, upon remembering all 
this one longer sure that should not numbered 
with the teachers. And these should claim him—they need, 
all events, his faith the young human spirit. 


turn the critics and first the great eighteenth- 
century Doctor, with his towering pensioner 
not likely spare republican,” says Cowper. Milton re- 
turned from his travels Italy “because thought proper 
hasten home rather than pass his life foreign 
ments while his countrymen were contending for their rights.” 
But instead entering into public employments opened 
school. “Let not our veneration for mocks Johnson, 
“forbid look with some degree merriment great 
promises and small performance, the man who hastens 


3 George Birkbeck Hill [editor], Johnson’s ‘Lives of the English Poets,” 
Oxford, 1905, Vol. I. The quotations from Johnson are from this scholarly 
edition. See also, Spittal, Criticism Dr. Samuel John- 
London, 1923, passim. 
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home because his countrymen are contending for their liberty, 
and, when reaches the scene action vapours away his 

Three times Johnson pierces the armor Milton. His 
scheme education far too vast, mistaken his 
purpose, and actually produces great results. The 
poet’s nephew and pupil, Edward Phillips, has told what 
miraculous list authors were read Milton’s school. 
“Those who tell receive these says the critic, 
“should consider that nobody can taught faster than 
can learn. Every man that has ever undertaken in- 
struct others [and Johnson had] can tell what slow advances 
has been able make, and how much patience requires 
recall vagrant inattention, stimulate sluggish indiffer- 
ence and rectify absurd misapprehensions.” One would say 
that these big words Johnson recalled some his bad 
days and dull pupils—and these, know, come every one 
that calls himself teacher. 

Then the eighteenth-century autocrat attacks Milton’s in- 
formational aim and his stress upon the sciences and the 
practical arts. And unfairly neglects Milton’s humanism 
but states his own words that like Milton’s cannot for- 
gotten when once they are heard: “Those authors, therefore, 
are read schools that supply most axioms prudence, 
most principles moral truth, and most materials con- 
versation; and these purposes are best served poets, ora- 
tors and historians.” 

Finally, says: “Of institutions may judge their 
effects. From this wonder-working academy not know 
that there ever proceeded any mah very eminent for knowl- 
edge.” judge institutions their effects, but Milton’s 
small school was operation only seven years and “men very 
eminent for knowledge” are not produced great numbers 
any system; but yet this argument Johnson’s more 
elaborately applied Knox. 

Fifty years after Johnson, his admirer, Vicesimus Knox, 
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wrote tract the “degradation the grammar schools,” 
which considers afresh Milton’s believes 
that the French writers the Revolution who favored 
scientific and civic education, derived “their ideas teaching 
things instead words, from some celebrated writers our 
own country, who, with all their good sense and genius, were 
visionaries the subject education. Bacon, Milton, Cow- 
ley, Addison, and Locke, are great and illustrious names, and 
their celebrity must give weight their opinions all sub- 
jects; even those which they might not have considered 
with the attention which they gave the grand works which 
form the bases their 


Milton, says Knox, was schoolmaster, but not gram- 
mar school. However, was pupil grammar school 
and shows his work what becomes such scholars and 
the excellence such schools. Yet complained the 
time wasted teaching dead languages, but Doctor Johnson 
answered him. All who profess produce scholars and love 
literature very short time are empirics and impostors. 
They rob youth its most inestimable opportunities, the 
years that come more. 


Things and not words were professed taught that 
great teacher, who, all know and feel, availed himself, 
above all others, the knowiedge and use words, singly 
selected, united matchless harmony. Milton’s pupils 
reading only the repulsive list books that recommends, 
would leave his school knowing neither science nor letters, 
but inflated with conceit knowing things. Where 
were all the great authors, Homer, Virgil, Herodotus, whom 
Milton must have all but idolized? Who would Cato 
for agriculture; for science Hesiod the fanciful Lucre- 
tius? Milton would introduce new verbalism the study 


Vicesimus Knox, [in seven volumes], London, 1824, and other 
editions. The tract mentioned above found volume four; but para- 
phrases are made from reprint the tract London, 
Vol. (1822). give rather summary Knox’s views because his 
works are longer generally accessible. His writings have fallen into un- 
deserved neglect. 


oriental dialects, and Syriac.” This would 
indeed words and not things and contradicts his own system. 
“If ever man studied words, was Milton; and we, who are 
charmed with their melody, must delight the very conduct 
which his letter Hartlib called error.” 

far Vicesimus Knox. Johnson’s argument (which 
supports) adds least two main considerations: first, 
that Milton was himself the product humanistic training 
grammar school, not realistic training academy, 
and that produces his marvelous effects means words; 
and, secondly, that Milton’s intended realism actually 
new and inferior verbalism which would raise neither scien- 
tists nor humanists, but would issue “inflated conceit 
knowing things.” his skill presenting great ideas 
noble language, said Knox, Milton owes his own greatness 
among the writers England. The scheme the Tractate 
would substitute for the classics the minor ideas and inferior 
language secondary authors. 

fell the lot Masson attempt answer Doctor 
(He does not mention Knox, perhaps because 
did not know his criticism, although this seems 
precarious suggestion when one remembers the breadth 
Masson’s scholarship). His answer that Johnson had mis- 
represented Milton’s scheme. Milton, says, did not dis- 
card the classics, but added thereto science. intro- 
duction Natural and Physical Science into schools was but 
portion, though emphatic portion, Milton’s project.” 
But this, though true, very far from meeting the whole 
case, for does not raise the question whether Milton’s pro- 
posal possible one. Further Milton made the realistic 
information that became the chief center 
interest, like his Satan Paradise Lost. The result 
that information seems Milton’s chief care. This lays 
his position open the attack led Johnson, reinforced 
Knox, and driven home Richard Garnett, who wrote 


David Masson, Life John London, 1873, Vol. Pages 
193-225 deal with Hartlib, Comenius and Milton. 
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destructive critique the purpose, the scope and the method 
proposed the 

After showing the near identity Milton’s point view 
with that Comenius and declaring that one “strictly 
utilitarian” the other, Garnett continues: “Of the study 
language intellectual discipline [Milton] says nothing, 
and his whole course instruction governed the desire 
imparting useful knowledge. would over- 
load the young mind with more information than could 
possibly digest. His scheme further vitiated fault 
which should not have looked for him, indiscriminate 
reverence for the classical writers extending subjects 
which they were but children compared with the moderns. 
moves something more than smile find ingenuous youth 
referred Pliny and Solinus for instruction physical 
science; and one wonders what the agricultural Hartlib 
thought the proposed course “Cato, Varro and Colu- 
mella,” whose precepts are adapted the climate Italy. 
Another error, obvious any dunce, was concealed from 
Milton his own intellectual greatness. legislates for 
college Miltons. never suspects that the course 
presenting would beyond the abilities nine hundred 
and ninety-nine scholars thousand, and that the thou- 
sandth would die it. difficulty occurs, contemptu- 
ously puts aside. has not provided for but 
can not “be easily learned any odd hour?” Ere this 
time the Hebrew tongue (of which have not hitherto heard 
syllable) might have been gained, whereto would 
impossibility add the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect. This 
sublime confidence the resources the human intellect 
grand, but marks out Milton idealist, whose mission 
was rather animate mankind the greatness his 
thoughts than devise practical schemes for human improve- 
ment. ode poem education, Milton’s tract, doubt- 
less, has delivered many teacher and scholar from bendage 


Richard Garnett, “Life John London, 1881, pp. 76-78. 
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routine; and man’s aims are high his thoughts 
generous that might not further profited and stimulated 
reading it. practical treatise only valuable for 
its emphatic denunciation the folly teasing youth, whose 
element the concrete, with grammatical abstractions, and 
the advice proceed translation soon possible, and 
keep steadily throughout the whole course. 
Milton’s scheme also remarkable for its bold dealing with 
day schools and universities, which would have entirely 

With this may leave the critics the Tractate. Our 
summary will have served its purpose should direct at- 
tention beyond the ordinary field educational literature 
small but capital body criticism classic that will 
always repay reading for its inspiration and that furnishes 
point departure for very necessary consideration 
what has been called “that catch word the new pedagogy 
every age—the crude absolute antithesis between the study 
words and the study may also serve 
show how the later eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
reacted against the crass realism the seventeenth. Bacon, 
Milton, Cowley, Locke, and their contemporaries performed 
necessary service the theory education. They advanced 
the argument very materially but they did not come any 
finally acceptable conclusions. 


Paul Shorey, ‘‘The Assault Boston, 1917, 30. 
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Conflicting Principles the Teacher 
ROBERT CLARK, DILLON, 


several years teachers have profitably used 
book entitled Conflicting Principles Teach- 

ing and How Adjust Them. But what has 

often been source common troubles has been 

conflicting principles the teacher, and has 

not always known how adjust them. 


Someone once declared there are three ago- 
nies life, one which doubt duty. The conflict 
would place first duty, the choice life 
work. Many person with ideals, after thoughtful delibera- 
tion has decided upon teaching giving the greatest oppor- 
tunities for service. Rousseau declared three professions are 
noble money cannot repay those engaged them— the 
soldier, the mother, and the teacher. the Latin sense the 
true teacher de-votes himself the teaching profession. 

But from this devotion arises another conflict, large 
degree subjective. The principle that such noble profes- 
sion demands the best—in character, training, general 
education, sometimes even with splendid hereditary founda- 
tion,—conflicts with what cannot help noticing many 
his co-laborers. Many them refer teachers 
general) have “taken up” teaching because was the easiest 
way their life goal—that making living. They “have 
high schools, are using few years teaching financial 
aid some other profession. Recently college instructor, 
one who had specialized her “line,” leaving her profession 
because wedding ceremony which she was the 
leading lady, remarked: “The one thing I’ll miss most all 
will the little slip paper (pay check) the first every 
month.” 
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What should his attitude towards the profession when 
considers these teachers who not take seriously their 
profession? sometimes difficult subjectively adjust 
himself. Not few teachers have been brought refined, 
cultural homes, graduated from “cultural colleges” with sev- 
eral years post-graduate work,—well, ignored, pro- 
fessionally sometimes “high-browed,” more fre- 
quently patronized, fellow-teachers who have come from 
very different environment and who have had only bare 
college education naturally there conflict— 
within. 

teacher, few days ago, philosophizing upon the teach- 
ing profession, which she heartily devoted, remarked: 
“As soon any organization becomes recognized high 
worth, then those who are less worthy cry out, ‘Let in; 
you are not democratic you 

Some the great educators believe that the teacher should 
represent aristocracy,—that is, the best, character, pro- 
fessional training, teaching ability, yes, and far pos- 
sible “family background.” But when see many teach- 
ers high school, and even the university, lacking more 
than one these qualifications; when observe many 
the pupils our normal schools and higher schools educa- 
tion, and many those who are graduated, and realize that 
these institutions for the training teachers are open all, 
even those lacking high ethical and professional ideals; 
yes, and know that ideals and idealism are often taboo— 
“they are not wonder. The inner con- 
flict seems be: Should the teaching profession limited 
aristocracy ?—or open 

His Colleagues. 

There also conflict more personal attitude toward 
his colleagues. Often the teacher enters into the profession 
with strong ideals for unity—not, course, uniformity—in 
the work the institution. quote from college in- 
structor one the social sciences. first thought: 
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why should not teaching ‘connect with’ least some 
the work the other departments. desire was ex- 
pressed that colleagues visit classes, would visit 
theirs. beautiful ideal, harmony throughout the insti- 
tution less than two hundred students. only one de- 
partment, only one co-workers, was there real 
response the request. visiting their classes seemed 
regarded something intrusion. Indeed, there 
seems many schools spirit criticism when two 
more colleagues get together, rather than desire for co- 
operation.” 

Principle one declares: The successful work any insti- 
tution done where there unity. But this likely 
conflict with principle two: That teacher will teach best 
other things who has “an eye single” his own 
subject; and large institution not always possible 
have unity, even harmony. far his teachers 
and their departments are concerned: Should esoteric 
exoteric? 


the Executive. 


And what should his attitude the executive “head” 
—his official superior? Psychology teaches that com- 
bination nature and nurture two persons can alike. 
The executive “looks from the executive’s point 
view; each member his staff from the teacher’s point 
view. The executive has his prejudices (pre-judgments) 
that only psychoanalyst could analyze; the teacher has his. 
There are more than few times when feels professionally 
neglected, even ignored, when sure that had been 
could have been greater service, yes, even 
than those whom the recognition was given. The conflict 
was: Should assert himself, allow his self sub- 
merged. might said, after observing all types educa- 
tional institutions—and other organizations under the con- 
trol benevolent person who receives the 
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‘favors’ who fawns fights,” and many teacher who 
does neither but knows has something value could, 
but not privileged give, wonders, should do?” 

Here are two principles conflict: the principle that the 
official head control the institution and the individual 
teacher should work along the lines his policy and ideals 
and program; this often likely conflict with the principle 
that every well trained teacher best fitted his own 
work his own way. But suppose the chief not sympa- 
thetic either subject method, but permits both, and the 
teacher honestly convinced that can his best work 
most efficiently his method, that place? And when 
comes radical differences fundamental, moral and educa- 
tional principles? indeed conflict between self- 
expression and self-suppression. 


the Teaching Itself. 


What should his attitude towards his teaching? Many 
who have been considered the best teachers their pupils 
are didactic their opinions and their assertions dicta- 
torial. was almost stereotyped expression one col- 
lege: “Isn’t Doctor wonderful teacher?” And when asked 
why, the answer was: “He gives references. look 
them up. calls recite them class. Then 
tells just what right. dictates just what 
put down our note books. Anyone who memorizes his note 
book will always pass good examination and have high 
final grade. Doctor the fairest grader there is.” 

Now truly, this the best way teach subject? Should 
pupil, can the average pupil, taught think out some- 
thing for himself, should told the teacher “just 
what right?” The pupils like the teacher who speaks with 
authority. But well known that they seldom quote 
Doctor (except some his witticisms), yet regard him 
superior teacher. 

From which should the pupil gain most—from the teacher, 
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from the subject taught? teacher psychology this 
same college very seldom referred good teacher, 
but the pupils who take his courses talk psychology—at their 
meals, their rooms, their homes. said course 
taught this teacher, that the students “rave over it”; but 
very popular professor whom the students consider 
exceptionally excellent teacher, “they rave over Now 
then, better teach such way that the subject 
thought about and the teacher, teacher, not thought 
of, does not that teacher have the greatest influence—he 
surely has the greatest power—who impresses upon his pupils 
his worth great teacher? The principle that the funda- 
mental factor teaching the teacher often conflicts with 
the principle that the fundamental factor teaching the 
truth taught. 

And this leads the doubting teacher wonder: Should the 
teaching fundamental principles any subject the 
real aim? And what are the fundamental principles? But 
discuss this would mean least bookfull. And will the 
average student “get the principle?”—and even use when 
gets it? have the illustration the college student 
who said: got exam Ethics, but had crib 
every word it.” 


His Pupils. 


And one other the many conflicts. What should the 
teacher’s attitude toward his pupils? Doctor who was 
the most popular professor normal school, faculty 
meeting told the group there, that pupils often came him 
and told him how “hard” the other teachers were them, 
and begged his colleagues more considerate. But 
another member that group remarked: “In own case 
pupils not come with tales woe how the 
other teachers treat them. one pupil said: “The one thing 
the students don’t like about you that when they come 
you with complaints against some other member the fac- 
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ulty, you are not sympathetic.” assured her she was cor- 
rect.” 

Now then, the principle that the student needs sympathy, 
and the greatest influence the teacher comes when there 
personal sympathetic interest the pupil, this often conflicts 
with the principle that for successful work any institution 
there should much harmony and little fault-finding, and 
one’s colleagues should upheld matter policy and 
loyal support. Could not the teacher more helpful friend 
his pupils were little less loyal his colleagues? 
What should his attitude toward his pupils—that 
intimate friend? Should this attitude the classroom, 
confined life outside? conflict within con- 
flict. the greatest value teacher that personal 
friend that professional expert? that the friend, 
then the sympathetic friend, friendship limited pro- 
fessional restrictions? 

difficult settle, adjust these conflicts. Sometimes 
there impulse bury ideals and over the grave inscribe: 
Here Lies Teacher. Ideals may often put sleep, but 
seldom buried alive. Principles, when the truth, “though 
crushed earth will rise again.” But are the principles 
the individual teacher truth? 

And the conflicts the teacher continue, and never are 
adjusted satisfactorily, finally, permanently. And, should 
they be? 
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American Notes—Editorial 


There tendency our schools lay the emphasis upon memo- 
rizing instead upon thinking. Information these days avail- 
able all sides. The text books are full it. The press bristles 
with it. easy find statements facts, and impart these 
our classes. few the pupils every class have good memo- 
and whether they have have not, they can “make bluff it” 
after “cramming up” just before examinations. much easier 
take chance with memory than think out the principles and 
master the fundamentals any subject. There usually 
centage,—of perhaps four five ten the really 
study, vizualize the subject, and clinch the understanding the basic 
problems before the class. “show occasions” the teacher’s tempta- 
tion strong call those who are known dependable and 
likely well. the class gets by, for the time being. But later, 
when all the graduates the university, out into business 
activities, where the tests are more severe and the penalties failure 
affect income, well reputation and advancement, those who have 
been careless the schoolroom discover, their chagrin and humili- 
ation, that the laws God, and human society, cannot slighted 
and broken with impunity. 

any classroom, the teacher may great and practical service 
each and every pupil, and human society, insisting that 
fundamental principles shall clearly brought out, fully understood, 
and fixed the memory the students. The teacher should make 
sure that one just slipping for the time being, contented 
with superficial memory sounds and momentary reactions 
inadequate studiousness and poor teaching. 

The thing that counts when get out into the world make 
life and living, what know, not what have forgotten! The 
habit knowing, and using what know, the key real success 
and fortune. 

have conviction that there large amount poor and 
inadequate and careless teaching our schools and colleges that 
grows out mere memorizing. Try this out, any classroom! 
Ask the class few questions, the answers which should plain 
any one who had really understood the principles the given 
lesson; but insist that the answers shall the language the 
day and the people, rather than that the book the expert. 
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This will make the pupil think. The result will show whether 
memorizing,—or thinking. will eliminate bluff, neglect study 
hours, and dependence Divine providence. 


like the sight and sound the following, clipped from the 
Review Reviews for August: 

prosperity based fundamentally upon our educational sys- 
tem. American democracy, which gave our ideal universal 
education, now depends for its success upon that ideal.” Such 
the essence statements made Secretary Hoover interview 
with William Hard, published Good Housekeeping. Here, 
brief, his reasoning: 

Mr. Hard was talking Mr. Hoover about the sameness Euro- 
pean criticisms America. Almost universally they accuse this 
country “standardization” which reaches out deadeningly 
include even our education. Through system mass education, 
their argument runs, the country being leveled uniform intel- 
lectual mediocrity. Mr. Hoover, competent discuss conditions both 
Europe and America, was quick refute these criticisms, and 
reverse the European verdict completely. The result equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all, said, not produce dead level, 
but accentuate the differences between individuals,—to give 
those who have unusual abilities chance develop. 

The growth American industry beyond that Europe 
result, pure and simple, education for all, Mr. Hoover proceeds. 
are inclined attribute our advanced industrial position 
simply mass production. But how get mass production? 
get through leadership, and through leadership only. get 
through producing men who can organize men. get through 
sending out our ‘schools steady torrent youths among whom, 
along with the imbibing some information, there has been lighted 
the flame open rivalry, free choice, personal will, self- 
respect, imagination. 

have today, institutions higher learning the United 
States, more students than have all the other billion and half 
people the rest the world put together,” Mr. Hoover points out. 
And the reason that this astonishing fact true that have 
found that education “the masses” pays. could blot out the 
automobile industry for generation and our civilization would sur- 
vive. blot out our school business for generation would 
slip back thousand progress.” 
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“Training for ethical character stated 
the National Education Association one the seven cardinal 
aims education. Some feel that character education the sum- 
mum bonum all education. Today there national widespread 
interest this subject. Conferences are being held and courses 
studies outlined and curriculums changed provide for character 
training. However, emphasis from the start should placed the 
fact that the whole school and all the faculties are concerned with 
this subject. should not the sole business specialist, but 
the job all teachers. hoped that another specialist this 
field general education will not created. Massachusetts its 
first school law stated that the public schools were established that 
“the youth might learn good behavior, better English, and higher 
What prophesy! Many modern psychologists, such 
the behaviorists, tell that the big job train for behavior, 
Massachusetts school law put first. What wonderful trinity: 
Behavior, English and 

also significant that the first aim the cardinal principles 
education that Why? Because health often 
the root all the other aims: especially true regard 
character. “Be good and you will happy” does not hold true 
real life the slogan “Be happy and you will good.” Good 
health the basis being good and joyous. physically fit person 
the useful and happy one. Most criminals are suffering from some 
chronic disorder, painful diseases, and are under 
Cleanliness next godliness truism. When one healthy, 
strong, and exuberant with the joy living, then possible 
generous, tolerant, sportsmanlike and courageous. subject 
the curriculum has grown and received such recognition from the 
general educator has physical and health education. Thirty-five 
states, representing per cent the population, have physical 
education laws. The last year book the Department Superin- 
tendence, 1928, Sixth Year Book, presents the report its Com- 
mittee Physical and Health Education for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools, which recommends daily sixty-minute period 
for this school subject. startling recommendation some con- 
servatives, but reasonable suggestion those who have come 
realize that are living new day and new environment that 
demands new emphasis the course study. Physical education 
serves all the aims general education, but particularly can con- 
tribute directly character training. the outset must always 
understood that character cannot attained through memory les- 
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sons, nor lip recitations. not matter slogans, adages, 
precepts. The churches understand this fact through bitter experience. 
Character result repeated deeds that become second 
nature and turn into habits. The great law all learning holds 
particularly true here,—we learn the doing. Experience teaches. 
Action speaks louder than words. your works and not your 
words shall you judged. brief, character must achieved 
through life, patterns found life situations that demand decision, 
courage, loyalty, fair play, clean living, and those other attributes 
that make for good citizen. 

the field play and recreation, through sports and games and 
means team work and competition, physical education offers 
unusual opportunity build character. The task build 
the kind program that will attain this end, and this largely 
matter leadership. Too often have sport for sport’s sake, and 
not sport for sportmanship’s sake. often employ coaches and 
not physical educators. There are some coaches who are good phys- 
ical educators. Games and sports have with activities. The 
boy and girl must learn the lessons the game which are basic 
good living, namely: obey the rules, play fair, keep your temper, 
loyal your team and yet kind your opponents. These and 
many more are experiences. learns initiative and leadership 
team games. The joy achievement felt. Life patterns are re- 
produced, inhibitions overcome. Lessons the game are the lessons 
life. The special value the physical education program, through 
its activities, that games and sports are harnessed the instincts 
and interests the growing boy and girl. Dame Nature’s way 
teaching the child the lessons life. The laws the ball game 
are the lessons adult living. Keep your chin defeat and 
nose down victory; keep your eye the ball but aim for the 
goal; clean living rewarded are but few life 
experiences felt. Play the game, not slogan but reality. The 
importance the example set the physical educator readily 
appreciated. responds leadership, because the racial in- 
heritance demands that repeat the play experiences the ages. 
Here lies its driving power. needs but read Rousseau, Froe- 
bel, Peztalozzi, Stanley Hall and Herbert Spencer appreciate 
the deep-rooted physical need for activity and achievement. Perhaps 
that why Plato said that the age nine, the boy should 
have entirely physical program education. The Greeks did it. 

Dr. Thorndike, recent experiment with thousand 
educators all types and experiences, asked what subject the 
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school curriculum contributed most their adult character and 
training. The large majority voted that games and sports contrib- 
uted most their character building. When realized that the 
group was composed entirely intellectual group, this vote 
significant. Play the serious business childhood. Through play 
the child gains life, while through recreation the adult recreates life. 
God gave the child the instinct play, man must provide the 
playground. Mischief the wrong kind play that easily runs into 
The correlation between delinquency and the lack 
wholesome play life verified juvenile court records. Gang ethics 
rather than the team rules sportmanship dominate. The gang 
the team gone astray. The gang and its leader are destructive 
the individual and society. They thrive deceit, unclean living, 
bad habits, perversions, and breaking the laws. The team with its 
captain win through team work, clean living, fair play, and obeying 
the rules. world needs sportmanship. have much sport, 
but need more sportsmanship. could have international 
league sportsmen, perhaps could get international fair play. 
play the child the law his being, sport the youth 
the need his soul. his games and athletics strives, lives 
and achieves. miss turown ball and lose for his team bitter 
that wrenches the heart strings. knock the home run and 
win for the school brings the thrill counting for something. 
behind the first quarter the football game and then through 
sheer grit and “willing so,” overcome the handicap and win, 
that taste real life. The same heart-pangs and joys,the same 
give and take, the same ups and downs, and the same laws com- 
pensation and retribution hold true games and sports youth 
the game life adults. With better physical education, teachers 
having more time and better programs, much can contributed 
Director National Physical Education Service, President Department 
School Health and Physical Education the 


pleasant quote the following from California paper, the 
Los Angeles Times, and pass along our readers, many 
whom are college graduates and school and college officials and teach- 
ers. The writer says: 

“The idea prevails that college place for loafers and lounge 
lizards. Many are misled believe that college education unfits 
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youth for work. Culture supposed but trimmings, and not 
asset business. Some recent statistics have become available 
the University Southern California relative self-help. There 
are 1,643 men and 1,283 women, 2,926 students all told, working 
their way through school. addition, 830 men and 152 women are 
partially supporting themselves. Seventy-one per cent the men 
and per cent the women are putting themselves through school 
wholly part. 

“Young folks are not sweeping out classrooms and mowing lawns 
for the fun it. Putting with the discomforts being watch- 
men buildings night, disbarment from fraternities through lack 
funds, and embarrassments social life not having cars for 
functions, are hardly the indulgences lightheads. University life 
taken seriously. The rank and file the youngsters are not flask- 
toters. The possibilities the cultured are the lures that keep their 
noses the grindstones. Leadership business and professional 
life has ever recruited from these students the humble. 

“Some flabby-faced boys are never go. 
rule, they are weeded out after semester two. The football 
boys not come from the pampered. Rich dads not have pull 
enough yank them through. Although some scions wealth are 
among the best students, they are the exception. The drones some- 
times give coloration campus they snort about high-powered 
sport models. Most the boys slip leaping “Lenas,” and then 
are noticeable for their absence public places. Many the best 
students are content serve oil stations between class periods. 
Lack social privilege and prestige today lost the dream 
tomorrow.” 
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ALGEBRA REVIEW EXERCISES. Josiah Bartlett, George 
Creelman, Cecil Ewing, Islay Ernest Rich, and 
George Wilson. Ginn and Company. 

This recent publication was written experienced teachers six 
well-known private schools. designed for drill work and reviews 
algebra, and especially adapted preparation for college entrance 
examinations. There are three parts: Algebra Quadratics; II. 
and Beyond; III. Algebra Complete. Part has short drills 
the topics that field with generous number verbal problems. 
closes with twenty excellent Cumulative Reviews and five Typical 
Examinations. Part furnishes short drills from Quadratics Loga- 
rithms. has many verbal problems, twenty Cumulative Reviews, and 
six Typical Examinations. Part III consists four Typical Examina- 
tion Algebra complete.—Robert Goff. 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK COMPOSITION. Edwin Wooley, 
Ph.D., and Franklin Scott, Ph.D. Heath and Company. Price 
$1.24. Contains admirable set principles for composition, outlines, 
paragraph down the law unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. the classroom, the business office, correspondence, 
and the platform these teachings will vastly increase impressiveness. 
While intended college book, any one who wishes develop the art 
persuasiveness the common contacts business, social life, poli- 
tics, might well follow its suggestions and instructions. 


the same publishers: GREAT SHORT STORIES THE WORLD. 
Barrett Clark and Maxim Lieber. Price $3.60. This book 
over thousand pages, presenting complete short stories chosen 
from the literature all nations different periods. thus reflects 
the thoughts and experiences mankind. make such book, in- 
volving laborious search the history many peoples, certainly 
was task that required special abilities and sustained labor and cour- 
age. The work was well done. The book will great value. Stories 
are found from Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, Persia, Arabia, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, China, Japan, Holland, Hungary, 
Safely may say that book that should every school and 
college library. addition this, add that its resources would 
eagerly drawn upon any home where there were normal young 


people either sex. 
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THE GROUP-STUDY PLAN. Edward Randall Maguire (Junior 
High School Principal, New York with Introduction Harry 
Lloyd Miller, Professor Education, University Wisconsin. Charles 
Sons. thoughtful book,—reaching out toward new processes 
and ideals that will give different groups pupils different treat- 
ments,—each group receive that kind teaching that seems best for 
that group. The statement made the Introduction that “the mys- 
tical doctrine the equality persons longer obsession.” 


TERRE FRANCE. Premieres Lectures. Otto Bond. The 
University Chicago Press. $1.50. adequate first reader for high 
school and junior college students French. With Table proper 
names, inclusive Vocabulary, and “Exercises” the close each 
Chapter, this book will found valuable and interesting students 
French, 


LESSONS CITIZENSHIP. Grace Turkington, Mary 
Mugan and Myron Pritchard. Ginn and Company. $1.32. This 
one the outstanding new books the year. Its use the schools 
will certainly develop new interest the minds and hearts both 
young men and women who are finishing their school days and are 
about out into new relations social and business and civic life. 
Here are three four chapter headings; the mere mention them will 
alluring the pupils, and they will make the reader desirous 
owning and using the volume: Paying Your Way through Life; Oppor- 
tunities for Earning Living the United States; Where Work and 
Prosperity Come From; Owning and Using Money; Why Have 
Schools; The Community Which You Live; Have you any Influence 
with the Government? There are many excellent and suggestive illus- 
trations. 


COLLEGE Mason Long, M.A., Associate Professor 
English Literature, The Pennsylvania State College. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, Price $3.00. 

This book for advanced students Colleges, Normal Schools, and 
for writers and journalists who are ambitious perfect their spoken 
and written words and sentences. practical, and yet dis- 
philosophical and scientific its treatment 
has much with life and with 
individual personal rating society. speak and write, not only 
correctly but also with refinement and with impressiveness, pass- 
port favor and assurance success almost any position, 
whether the home, business, the professions, short anywhere 
and any time. this book there are carefully studied and stated 
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principles covering nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, interjections, parsing, phrases, clauses, sentences, 
analysis, punctuation, spelling, and sentence structure. comprehen- 
sive Index enables the reader turn readily any point that ob- 
scure his memory. There are Exercises throughout the book, which 
drill the reader important and often lost-sight-of points. The very 
title this book challenge any one who looking forward 
close contact with his fellow men social circles, professional duties, 
and the business world. 


FIRST BOOK ITALIAN. Leonard Covello, Instructor 
Italian Columbia University Extension; and Anita Giacobbe, In- 
structor Italian the DeWitt Clinton High School and New York 
University School Commerce. Illustrations Anthony Bellis, 
Arthur Bellis and Salvatore Rosa. The Macmillan Company. 
book over five hundred pages, with large number attractive and 
useful illustrations, tables idioms, and extensive English-Italian 
vocabulary. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. With its Historical and Lit- 
erary Background. Edited Max Herzberg, Head the Department 
English, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. Heath and 
Company. $1.00. 

This attractive edition, subject that bound included 
the course study the high schools. The editor this edition 
has given clear and interesting description Italy and Roman life. 
The pupil will absorb much history and language lore while read- 
ing this, one the greatest Shakespeare’s writings. 


will merely mention the following, from the Globe Book Company, 
New York, PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES ACCOUNTING. 
Nathaniel Filfus, A.M., Pd.M., C.P.A., Thomas Jefferson High 
School, New York. $1.60. And BASIC ASSIGNMENTS CHEMIS- 
TRY. Milton Brundage and Jacob Leibermann. cts. 


From the Harvard University Press, the Inglis Lectures Series for 
1928. THE UNIQUE CHARACTER AMERICAN SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. Charles Hubbard Judd. All the Lectures are worth 
while. They give the reader new viewpoints and stimulate original 
thinking. 


ECHOES. Charlotte Farrington Babcock. $2.00. Published 
The Four Seas Company, Boston, Mass. 


charming collection real poems various subjects, reflecting 
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the delicate touches the author’s imagination various experiences 
home and abroad. The first division consists fourteen poems, en- 
titled “Echoes and then four “Monologues”; 


” 


and then follow “Cypress Trees,” “Chiaroscuro,” and finally “Sonnets.” 
Our readers will remember that one two the poems appeared first 
book poems will make the reader watchful 


anticipating further work Miss Babcock’s. 


THE HYGIENE Lawrence Augustus Averill, 
Ph.D. $2.00. Houghton Mifflin Company. This study the mental 
health the child school age should carefully read all teachers, 
that they may able pass their pupils those facts and 
principles that should known and adopted every one. The use 
this book the classroom will forestall cure many evils. will 
promote scholarship and make for success and happiness. From every 
point view book that can unreservedly commend the 
attention students and teachers. 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER. John Almack, Ph.D., and Albert 
Lang, Ph.D. Houghton Company. $2.40. book that will 
certainly adopted every Normal School, once examined 
those responsible for the curricula. Helping the beginner start 
right “is half the battle,” more than half. textbook for 
teacher-training State reading courses, will widely adopted. 
well worth while for any teacher own and read, whatever stage 
she has reached the profession. should the library 
every school instructor. 


READINGS CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Ernest Hanes 
and Martha Jane McCoy, formerly Instructors The University High 
School The University Chicago. The Macmillan Company. 

large volume containing nearly 500 pages and many excellent por- 
traits famous authors, teachers, statesmen, etc. While will 
very useful for teachers and senior students, those elementary grades 
will find much this volume that will stimulating. The portraits 
are commendable feature. almost good personal intro- 
duction Thomas Hardy, John Masefield, Wells, Woodrow Wilson, 
and others, who are presented the volume. And there second 
volume, “Manual” the above, giving directions procedure 
teaching fiction, poetry, essay, drama, the unit magazine, and bibliog- 


raphies background readings the various units. 


acknowledge the following, NOCTURNES AND 


David Morton. book heart poems, delicate analogies and emo- 
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tions reflected nature and the human soul. One can make his 
her applications. Because are all spiritual beings can feel the 
author’s meaning, even cannot define it. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 


Three booklets, paper covers, viz.: BUILDING THE GERMAN VO- 
CABULARY. Peter Harboldt. The University Chicago Press. 
cents. THE LITTLE BOOK. Marjorie Hardy. This “Pre- 
primer.” cents. And HELPS FOR THE TEACHER. 
Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer Jay Hamilton. The Macmillan Company. 
This belongs the “Treasure Trails” series. 


AMERICAN ARTS. Rilla Evelyn Jackman, Head the Public 
School Art Department, College Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
Rand, Company. 

speaking Art, one naturally supposed speaking regard 
productions the field Fine Arts across the France, 
Spain, England, After reading and studying this admirable book 
one learns include America the field Art. The Author has done 
patriotic deed presenting American Art worthy the attention 
the lovers Art, everywhere. has been work love and enthu- 
siasm, either the student the lay-reader will testify without hesi- 
tation. Chapter the early crafts; Industries and Mod- 
ern Crafts; III, Portrait and Figure Painting; Landscape; and 
on. The pages are richly illustrated unison with the text, that 
one can gather readily the tastes the various Artists subjects 
and treatment. The accompanying text introduces the Artists 
our own, and incidentally, other lands. There are two hundred and 
forty-six illustrations. truly delightful and instructive volume for 
any one, and especially for teachers and pupils Art classes. 


Two books from Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, Y., viz.: 
LINCOLN, HIS WORDS AND DEEDS. Oscar Taylor Corson. The 
price $1.50. There lower price for quantities for classes. 
admirable portrait Lincoln the frontispiece. Other portraits, 
different periods his lifetime, follow. The story told especially for 
school pupils. admirable book for reading classes. 

Again the Owen Publishing Company, book the 
in-many-Lands” series, called MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Harry Franck. net. This History, Geography, Reading and 
Language-Work combined. And would unhesitatingly promise that 
classes using will call the most interesting book and hour the 
school, when they mention home, after the first day two its 
use the classroom. 
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